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t’s ‘History continued. 
ufion Poetry. 


A Disseriation 


i HEREVER I went, I found that po- 
fas considered as the highest learning, 
arded with a veneration somewhat ap- 
to that which man would pay to the 
5 Snature. And yet it fills me with won- 
at, in almost all countries, the most an- 
ets are considered as the best : whether 
at every other kind of knowledge is an 
ition gradually attained, and poetry isa 
nferrcd at once; or that the first poetry 
nation surprised them as a novelty, 
ained the credit by consent which it 
ed by accident at first; or whether, as 
lovince of peetry is to describe nature 
assion, which are always the same, the 
friters took possession .of the most strik- 
Mbjects for description, and the most pro- 
Poccurrences for fiction, and left nothing 
bse that followed them, but ‘transcription 
le same events, and new combinations of 
ame images. ‘Whatever be the reason, 
: alate observed that the early writers 
} possession of nature, and their followers 
t; that the first excel in strength and in- 
ion, and the latter in elegance and refine- 
nt. 
I was desirous to .add my name -to this 
trious fraternity. 
ja and Arabia, and was able to repeat.by 
gory the volumes that.are suspended in the 
gue of Mecca. But I soon found that no 
was ever great by imitation. My desire 
kxcellence impelled me to transfer. my at- 
n to nature .and to lite. Nature was to 
by subject, and men to.be my auditors: IJ 
i never describe what I had not seen: I 
1 not hope to move those with delight or 
*, whose interests.and opinions I did not 
rstand. 
Weing now resolved to be a poet, I saw 
sy thing with a new,purpose ; my sphere 
ention was 
owledge was to’be overlooked. I ranged 
stains-and deserts for images and resem- 
es, and pictured upon my mind every 
of the forest and flower of the valley. 1 
rved with equal care the crags.of the rock 
the pinnacles-of the palace. Sometimes 
Mdered along the mazes .of the rivulet, 
sometimes watched the changes of the 
er clouds. Toa poet nothing can be 
ss» Whatever is beautiful, and whatever 
eadful, must be femiliar to his imagina- 


he must be conyersant with al] that is J 


I read all the poets of . 


suddenly magnified : no kind - 





awfully vast or elegantly little. The plants of 
the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of the sky, 
must all concur to store his mind with inex- 
haustible variety: for every.idea is useful for 
the enforcement or decoration of moral or re- 
ligious truth; and he who knows most will 
have most power of diversifying his scenes, 
and of gratifying his reader with réfivote allu- 
sions and unexpected instruction. 

“ All the appearances of nature I was there- 
fore careful to study, and every country which 
I have surveyed has contributed sometiing: to 
my poctical powers.” 

‘* In so wide a survey,” said the prince, 
“you must surely have left much unobserved. 
1 have lived, till now, within the circuit of 

hese mountains, and yet cannot walk abroad 
witheut the sight of something which I had 
never beleid before, ar never heeded.” 

“ ‘The business ef a poet, said Imlac, “ is 
to examine not the individual, but the species ; 
to remark general properties and large ap- 
pearances: he does not number the streaks of 
the tulip, or describe the different shades in 
the verdure of the forest. He is to exhibit in 
his portraits.of nature such prominent and 
striking features, as recall the original to every 
mind; and must neglect the minuter discri- 
minations, which one may have remarked, 
and another have negiected, for these charac- 
teristics which are alike obvious ¢o vigilance 
and carelessness. 

“ But the knowledge-of nature is only half 
the task of a poet; he miust be acquainted 
likewise with all the modes of life. His cha- 
racter requires that he estimate the happiness 
and misery of every .condition ; observe the 
power of all the passions in all their combi- 
nations, and trace the changes of the human 
mind as they are modified by various institu- 
tions and accidental influences of climate or 
custom, from the sprightlines of infancy to the 
despondence of decrepitude. He must divest 
himself of the prejudices of his age or country ; 
he must consider right and wrong in their ab- 
stracted and invariable state; he must disregard 
present laws and opinions, and rise to general 
and transcendental truths, which will always 
be the same: he must therefore conient him- 
self with the slow progress of his name; con- 
temn the applause of his own time, and com- 
mit his claims to the justice of posterity. He 


Iust write as the interpreter.of nature, and 


the legislator. of mankind ; and.consider him- 
self as presiding over the theughts and man- 
ners of future generations, as a being supe- 
rior to time and place. 

** His labor is not yet at an end; he must 
know many languages and many sciences ; 
and, that his style may be worthy of his 
thoughts, must, by incessant practice, fami- 
liarize to himself every delicacy of speech and 
grace of harmofy. 


BO BE CONTINUED. 
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A VAL EDICTOR Y OR. ATION. 
at 2 |> 
BY THOMAS KITTERA. 








CONTINUED. 
<p 

WeE do not, however, pretend to make vir- 
tue the immediate offspring of the liberal arts 
and sciences. We know that more powerful 
correctives than they canapply, are necesgary 
to reform the corrupt propensities of the hu- 
man heart. But that the proper application 
of the maxims, examples, and remarkable 
events which they present to the mind, are 
moral and puri ifying...always leaving some 
good impressions on the mind, and conse- 
quently inclining the heart to virtue, as we are 
naturally inclined to imitate what in others we 
highly esteem and admire. And surely the 
present dissoluteness of manners, relaxity, if 
not total unmindfulness of virtuous principles, 
require to be stemmed by all the powerful in- 
fluence which the. heroism of virtue can pos- 
sibly inspire. To-the false reigning principles 
and corrupt examplés, le: us, therefore, oppose 
the opinions and illustrious examples of anti- 
quity. ‘ihe example of Virginius, preferring 
tee death of his beloved daugtterto her infarny: 
the gcnerosity snd magnanimity of Camillus, 
in whose breast the welfare of his distressed 
country rose superior to all the injustice and 
ingratitude of his countrymen: the honorable 
intrepidity of soul and fortitude of Regulus: 
the noble disinterestedness, the courage, the 
generous poverty, and incorruptible virtue ofa 
Cincinnatus, an Aristides, a Curius, an Epami- 
nondas, and a -I’abricius. The wisdom, the 
stern inflexibility and unshaken patriotism of 
a Socrates, a Cato, a Timoleon. But heroes 
of ancient Greece and Rome, I hail you in my 
country’s name, here offer unto you thie incense, 
arising from that noble flame which your illus- 
trious examples have enkindled in our country. 
Se in the immortal spirit of the illustrious 

aviour of our country, as well as in that glo- 
rious coastellation of heroes and sages aS8ocie 
ated with him, in the great cause of asserting 
and securing their country’s rights, we disco- 
ver a display ofas numerous, bright, and heroic 
virtues as ever illustrated the most brilliant 
period ofanctent history. A spirit still ardently 
glowing in the bosoms of their offspring, who 
have crowned themselves with laurels, which 
would be deemed worthy to entircle the brows 
of the bravest veterans. © let it be allowed to 
one who burns with zeal for the glory of your 
fame, tooifer up this enthusiastic ejaculation. 
‘Fhat the virtuous forbearance of a Themisto- 
cles and a Scipio may ferfect your crown. 

For ought not we to blush, whose minds 
have been illumined by the heavenly light of 
the Christian revelation, to whom the bright 
hopes of immortality are held forth as ineen- 


a 
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tives to superior excellence, and the glorious 
reward of virtue, to be outdone in both, by 
those who never felt the power of such sanc- 
tions. Blush not, therefore, to blazon all your 
other titles with that of the Christian. The 
man who suspends his hopes of the reward of 
worthy actions till after death; who can cha- 
ritably bestow unseen ; who can overlook ha- 
‘tred ; can do good to his slanderer; can never 
be angry at his friend, nor revengeful to his 
enemies, would be deemed a hero, indeed, in 
ancient Greece or Rome; at present he is but 
a common Christian. 

To have these maxims deeply impressed on 
our minds—to make them the rule of our con- 
duct through life—such is the morality incul- 
cated by the liberal education we have received ; 
and which stamps its supcriority over all the 
systems of the ancient world......which pro- 
mises most effectually to secure to society 
virtuous members, to our country worthy citi- 
zens, and repays with a superabundant har- 
vest, all the anxious cares and tender solici- 
tations of parents, and is the most grateful 
tribute to our revered directors, professors, 
and teachers. 

Honourable Board of Trustees, 
To offer unto you the tribute of our ac- 


‘knowledgment, however full and overflowing 


our hearts may be with gratitude, would be 
but a poor and very inadequate return for 
your distinguished patronage of this literary 


institution ; for the zeal, the wisdom, and at- 
tention with which you have superintended all 
its concerns, vigilantly watched over all its 
interests, and conspicuously promoted all its 


designs. It is inthe name of my country I 
presume to raise my voice. You are the ce- 

itaries of her confidence, the guardians of 
+ highest trust: for ’tis to the rising gene- 
ration she looks for the future maintenance of 
her honour, the support of her liberties, and 
the dignity of her character. With ardour 
you hare enflamed our souls to promote these 
great and noble purposes. Whatever benciits, 
therefore, our country may derive from our 


‘exertions, determined as we are never to de- 


viate from the illustrious track of honour and 
virtue, to you she will hold herself indebted. 
And, as we are about to be transplanted from 
this charming nursery of learning and virtue, 
may our successors long experience the hap- 
piness of your protection....may succeeding 
yeursopen to you fresh sources of heartfelt 
pleasure and delight, in the contemplation of 
our progressive improvement....and, when it 
shall please the ruler of the universe, may the 
close of your career be enlivened with the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that we have corres- 
ponded to your cares and expectations, have 
not dishonored you, nor disgraced our country 
nor ourselves. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Snes aseseseneestnsspeanetinastaespenenesssethr snc seryreneneanel 
GENEROSITY. 


ONE great reason why men practice gene- 
rosity so little in the world, is, their finding so 
little in it. Generosity is catching; and if so 
many men escape it, it is, in a great degree, 
from the same reason that country people es- 
cape the small-pox ; because they meet with 
no one to give it them. 
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AN AFFECTING STORY, ' 


ee 


Tue Count. de Pelzer, an officer in the 
Prussian service, was the only son of an aged 
widow. He was finely made, brave to an ex- 
cess, and desperately in love with Mademoi- 
selle de Benskou. She was in her eighteenth 
year; gentle, beautiful, and endowed with 
extreme sensibility....Her lover, at the tri- 
umphant age of twenty-one, was as much lov- 
ed as his mistress was admired, and the day 
was fixed to crown their happiness by their 
nuptials. It was the 20th of June, 1779. 
The Prussian troops are always ready to en- 
ter upon a campaign; and, on the 17th of 
June, at 10 at night, the regiment of the count 
received orders to set ottt at midnight for 
Silesia. He was at Berlin, and his nristress 
at a castle within four Jeagues of that city. 
He therefore was obliged to depart without 
seeing her, and wrote to her a letter, from 
the first place where he stopped, in which he 
declared it was impossible for him to live 
without her, and requesting that she would 
follow him without delay, that their marriage 
might be celebrated in Silesia. The officer 
wrote also to the brother of the young lady, 
who was his most intimate friend, to intercede 
with her parents in his behalf. 

The young lady set out, accompanied by 
this brother and the mother of her lover. Ne- 
ver did time seem so slow as to this charming 
girl; but the journey was at length over, and 
they arrived at the city of Herstadt. It was 
morning ; and...“ Never,” said her brother, 
“ did my eyes behold a finer woman than my 
sister: the exercise of the journey had given 
a brighter bloom to her complexion, and her 
eyes were mirrors which reflected what was 
passing in the heart.” 

But, oh! how deceitful are the hopes of 
mortals! How often dees the moment of fe- 
licity touch the moment of misfortune !....... 
The carriage is stopped in the street, to let 
soms soldiers pass, who were advancing with 
slow steps, carrying in their arms a wounded 
officer. ‘The tender heart of the young lady 
was effected at the sight. Little did she sus- 
pect that it was her lover. Some Austrian 
foragers had advanced close to the city, and 
the young count went out to repulse them. 
Burning with desire to distinguish himself, he 
darted forward before his troop, and fell a vic- 
tim to his unfortunate impetuosity. 

To paint the situation of this unhappy girl, 
would be to insult the heart and imagination 
of every reader of sensibility.....Her lover is 
placed on his bed; his mother at his feet: his 
mistress holding his hand. 

ee.ssee Oh, Charlotte !” he exclaimed, open- 
ing his dying eyes. He made an effort to 
speak more, but his voice failed him, and he 
burst into tears. His accents had pierced his 
mistress to the soul: she lost her reason....... 
“ No!......1 will not survive you!” said she, 
snatching his sword. It is taken from her, 
and the dying officer makes a sign with his 
hand for her to approach him. He pressed 
her close in his arms, and, after two painful 
efforts to speak, he said, with a convulsive 
sigh....@ Live, my Charlotte, to comfort my 
mother !’”’ and instantly expired. 





eee 
In the troop that made this sortie so fatal 
to the young lover, there were only two men, 


_ wounded, and he was the only person killed, 


When I passed through Berlin, in 1799, the 
young lady had not been restored to her reg. 
son. 


ee, 





THE 
PHILOSOPHER AND THE GARDEN 


A translation from the Persian. 
a 


Aw Indian philosopher, who travelled like 
a sage (that is, on foot), to study nature, 
chanced one day to enter a garden. -He re. 
posed with delight in this place, which be. 
longed to a magnificent palace, and trode with 
transport the precious tapestry with which 
the ground was adorned. There the tender 
button of the opening rose began to expand 
itself, imitating in its numerous folds the bril- 
liant knot of a rich purple cestus.e There the 
tulip unfolded, with pride, all the pomp of its 
colours, ignorant of the short duration of its 
frail existence. Every where the ground was 
enamelled with flowers, the concaves of which 
glistening with dew, presented so many cups 
full of precious liquid. The sweet-briar seem- 
ed to have turned its thorns against itself; and, 
from the trembling of its foliage, one might 
think the willow feared for its life..... The nar- 
cissus, reclining its head, dropped crystal 
tears; and the tulip, placed beheath the rose, 
received in its beauteous chalice the precious 
rubies which distilled from the perfumed bo- 
som of the superincumbent tree. 
the duration of the one is but an instant, and 
the other is old before the end of the day. 


Happy flowers! The period of their exis- 
tence is determined by the setting sun, and 
they bloom, without anxiety for the moment 
that is to succeed. The philosopher, having 
retired with regret from this delicious place, 
had occasion to return a few months after. 
Alas! how changed! Instead of the rose... 
instead of the nightingale, which lately joined 
to embellish this happy spot, the ear was 
struck with the piercing cries of the kite, and 
the mournful croaking of the frog.....The 
smiling verdure of the shrubbery was changed 
into greyish gloom, and the once charming 
clusters of roses presented nothing but masses 
of pointed thorns. He cast a look of regret 
on the place which had so lately enchanted 
him, and was unable to refrain from tears as 
he meditated upon the short duration of exis- 
tence. 


“ We have only a few instants to live!” ex- 
claimed he:..... let us, then, endeavour to 
take advantage of them all to insure happl 
ness; to effect which there is only one mode; 
....by consecrating them to virtue !” 

VIRTUE. 

WE mistake for virtue what is often n0 
more than that concurrence of actions and in- 
terests, which fortune, or industry, disposes 
to advantage. It is not always from the pri 
ciple of valour, and chastity, that men are ve 
liant, or that women are chaste. 





—_ 


But, dias)’ 
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ANECDOTE TREATON, AUGUST 12, 1805. 
OF - 


ee ¢ Ge 
MR. ORAM, 


PLEASE to give a place in your “ Miscella- 
ny” to a solution of Mr. “Quid’s” third ques- 
tion: and also to a question I design for his 
consideration. At the same time that I am 
induced to have an high opinion of Mr. Quid’s 
acquirements, and doubt not he intends making 
a display of them, I am sorry he has introduc- 
ed himself by copying old questions, which 
have been published in different authors for at 
least a century. Considering the copiousness of 
mathematics, it must appear improper to make 
use of questions commonly known verbatim 
by every school boy. I have chosen the ¢hird, 
because less hackneyed than the others; yet 
still known by every person who has read but 
one-third of Simpson’s Algebra; but at no 
time hereafter will I take any notice of an old 
question...and promise I shall never impose 
such on your useful publication. 

MATHO. 


SOLUTION. 
Let x=the lesser part, then the greater 
will a— x, from which we will have ax—x*= 


a* —2ax whence x*— 3ax= — a* wherefore by 
‘ Ont 2 2 
squaring xr— Sax -i% =(— a? + oe yet root 
4 4°44 
4 & 
taken x— == + v ice wherefore #2 


v= but by the supposition x being less than 


a plus gives x too great, wherefore 


aa St_v 5 38,19658, the number sought 


».the parts are 61,80342 and 38,19658. 
QUESTION. 

Suppose a triangular piece of ground, the 
base whereof measures 50 chains, the vertical 
angle 40, and one side 45 chains—suppose a 
tree growing on each angle, that atthe vertex 
35 feet high, one of those at the base 30, the 
other 27 feet high; at what distance from 
each angle will the point be that is equally dis- 
tant from the top of each tree? 








An old Austrian officer finding himself una- 
ble to supply the want of a numerous family, 
and having repeated accounts of the Emperor’s 
liberality, at length resolved to go to Vienna, 
and describe a situation he felt so very deplora- 
ble. The Emperor listened to his complaints 
with mildness and compassion ; and, when he 
heard that he was the father of ten children, 
promised him relief. The old officer departed, 
pleased with the success of his embassy ; and 
in a few days the Emperor paid him a visit in 
disguise, to observe whether the distress was 
exaggerated. Upon entering the house, in- 
stead of cbserving ten, he saw there was e/cven 
children. “I heard,” said the Emperor, “my 
good sir, that you had only ten claimants upon 
your affection, but I see eleven.” “ True, sir,” 
replied the old officer, “ but the eleventh is an 
unfortunate orphan, whose distresses interest- 


ed my compassion.” The Emperor was so°de-_ 


lighted at this exalted proof of humanity, titat 
he instantly ordered a pension for the old man, 
and eleven hundred florins to be equally divid- 
ed amongst all the children. 





ARRIA, WIFE OF POETUS. 


Amoncst the number of those who have 
espoused the cause of Camillus, was anoble Ro- 
man of the name of Postus, who upen the failure 
of their scheme, had fled for safety to a dis- 
tance from Rome, attended by the object both 
of his love and tenderness. 

As the crime of which Peetus had been guilty, 
was considered treasonable, the pains which 
were taken to discover his retreat,, were such 
as it Was not possible to elude, and at length 
his enemies found out hig concealment. 

The amiable Arria had long expected this 
misfortune, and had prepared her mind to sup- 
port it with resignation ; but when she heard 
the officers of justice inhumanly refuse to per- 
mit her to attend him, the horror of a separa- 
tion was greater than she could sustain, and 
she endeavoured, by tears, to move their com- 
passion ; finding, however, that all persuasions 
were ineffectual, she offered a large reward to 
the owners of a fishing boat, if they would fol- 
low the ship which conveyed her husband. 
The hopes of frofit subdued the impression of 
Jear, and the little vessel put to sea: happily 
no storm impeded its progress, and the courage- 
ous fair one arrived in safety at Rome. 

The Senate were no less astonished at the 
strength of her resolution, than they were 
struck with the force of her attachment ; and 
though they were unable to grant the life she 
held sodear, for her sakethey resolved to pro- 
tract it, and allow her the privilege of attending 
him in his confinement, 

During that period, instead of disarming his 
resolution, by describing her own miseries, she 
constantly endeavoured to inspire him with 
fortitude ; and when she found that the faint 
hupes she had entertained that his life would 
be spared, could no longer with prudence be 
indulged, she conjured him to avoid the igno- 
miny of a public execution, by a voluntary ter- 
mination of his own existence. 

Whether it was a natural fear of death, or 
a dread of parting with so dear an object, that 
rendered Poetus deaf to her persuasions, can- 
not be ascertained; but, finding that all her 
arguments were ineffectual, she drew a dagger 
from her robe, and burying it in her bosom, 
drew it reeking from it, and presenting it to 
her husband, with a smile, said, tenderly, ‘It 
is not painful, my Peetus !” 


——2 + oe 
THE PLANTING OF THE VINE. 


Wuewn Noah planted the first vine, and re- 
tired, Satan approached it, and-said, “I will 
nurture you, charming plant!”....He quickly 
brought three animals, a Sheep, a Lion, and a 
Hog, and killed them, one after another, near 
the vine. The virtues of the blood of these 
animals penetrated it, and are still manifested 
in its growth. When aman drinks ove goblet 
of wine, he is then agreeable, gentle and friend- 
ly : that is the nature of the lamb. When he 
drinks fwo, he is a lion, and says, “ whois like 
me?” He then talks of stupendous things. 
When he drinks more, his senses forsake him 
...and at length he wallows in the mire : Need 
it be said, that he then resembles the hog! 








On Wednesday, the 7th instant, was held 
at St. Paul’s Church, New-York, the annual 
Commencement of Columbia College, at which 
twenty young gentlemen were admitted to the 
degree of batchelor of arts, and two alumni to 
the degree of master of arts. ‘The Rev. Cle- 
ment Meriam, was also admitted to the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts. te 

The various young speakers on this occa- 
sion did great credit to the institution from 
which they derived their honors. ‘Though not 
all equal in oratorial talents, they all acquitted 
themselves with a decency and propriety which 
highly interested an assembly, brilliant, re- 
spectable and well qualified to estimate their 
different merits. 

An ‘elegant Latin discourse introduced the 
exercises of the day. In the forenoon several 
orations succeeded on different subjects ; all of 
which were distinguished by good sense, sound 
principles, chastity and correctness of stile. As 
it would be tedious to enumerate the various 
excellencies displayed in the course of this ex- 
hibition, we would only particularize an ora- 
tion on luxury, by Mr. Bibby, in which graceful 
action, a melodious voice, correct enunciation 
and elegancy of stile, displayed the powers of 
the youthful orator to great advantage, and 
highly gratified the numerous and attentive 
audience.: 

In the afternoon, the exercises commenced 
by a sensible, animated, salutary address, in 
English, on the dignity of human nature, by 
Mr. Onderdonk. Almost every speaker that 
followed, displayed some excellence, peculiar 
to himself. To avoid general and fulsome 
panegyric, we would only specify an oration 
on national greatness, by Mr, Fleming, deli- 
vered with spirit and animation, and which dis- 
covered an elevation of soul, and a dignity of 
stile, that procured a high degree of credit to 
the young speaker. An oration on the charac- 
ter of the Spartans, by Mr. Hatfield, which in 
a clear, flowing, elegant stile, accompanied by 
a very graceful delivery, did justice to the cha- 
racter of that singular people; an eration on 
patriotism, by Mr. Hamilton, delivered with 
sweetness of voice, and sensibility of heart, 
which called up the memory of the late much 
regretted General, and inspired the most lively 
hopes that the son would one day emulate the 
patriotic virtues and splendid abilities of the 
father. ‘The exercises were closed by a vale- 
dictory address, together with an oration on 
friendship, by My. Gunn, who appeared emi- 
nently qualified for the task assigned him ; and 
who added to elegance of person, gracefulness 
of gesture, perspicuity of stile, and affecting 
pathos, almost every other accomplishment of 
a complete orator. 

+o 
From Tuckey’s Voyage to New South Wales, 
1805. 

Tue oil of the sea elephant, by a simple 
preparation, is found to answer the purpose of 
Linseed oil in painting. ‘To 20 gallons of the 
oil, when boiling, add a quarter of a pound of 
white copperas, two pounds of litherage, or red 
lead, anc half a pint of spirits of turpentine : 
after it has boiled half an hour, let it grow 
cold, pour the oil off from the sediment, and it 
is fit for use. 
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Seat of the Muses. 
-——eet pS ee 
MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
EEE = 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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SONNET. 


TO SEPARATION. 


“ The worst that can befal is separation.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


OH ! demi-death! thou torturer of the soul ; 
Thou who canst pierce e’en virtues hallow’d heart ; 
Whose boundless intluence reigns from pole to pole, 
When friends from -friends, by fate are forc’d to 
part. 
Thou tyrant-like, unpitying hear’st the groan 
Of anguish, floating on the roaring wind; 
Unmov’d, can listen to soft beauty’s moan.... 
On zephyrs borne, as gentle as her mind. 


To thee, alas! the lover’s plaint is vain; 
Unseen the tear....unheard the broken sigh : 
Thou takest pleasure in inflicting pain, 
And scowlst on tender pity’s asking eye. 
Fain would I say avaunt! for, oh, I feel 
Thy keenest pangs... thy sharpest pointed steel ! 


MATILDA. 
Trenton, August 5, 1805. 


——E SS 
THE TRIUMPH OF ART: 
OR, 


ADVICE TO THE LADIES-~ 


Tre queen of love, as poets feign, 
First issu’d from the briny main, 
All nature, without art ; 
Yet, ere she triumph’d o’er mankind, 
Full half her charms she first confin’d, 
And thus she won each heart. 
Her auburn locks in ringlets play’d, 
And seem’d t? scorn the ribbon’s aid, 
And wanton’d in the breeze : 
Her snowy bosom heav’d and fell, 
As zephyr fann’d its lovely swell, 
While scarce he stirr’d the trees. 


Yet e’en such charms ‘as these, in time, 

Vail in their zest, and lose their prime, 
And cloy the lover’s eye : 

Vhen round her waist she girt her zone, 

And, less profuse of favours grown, 
Oft heard her vot’ries sigh........ 


‘‘ Charms, seen by.chance, and hardly seen, 
** Add loveliness to beauty’s queen, 
** And wake each chaste desire ; 
‘¢ Th’ imagination longs to rove 
** Jn fields forbid to all but love, 
** While ev’ry thought’s on fire !” 


Then, gentle girls, your charms deny 
To ev’ry lawless. wand’ring eye ; 
So may you each be blest : 
So may your lovers....husbands prove, 
And husbands still increase in love, 
Possessing and possest. 


SLSSLLIL LS 
4 RIDDLE. 


WHEN night has spread her sable hue, 
And veil’d the earth in sleep ; 
When fairies sip the crystal Sew; 
Or at dull mortals peep, 


My riddle then illumes the plain, 
And sheds a glowing light, 

Whilst all the pigmy, little train, 
Declare *tis-wondrous bright. 


Then tell me, ye who nightly roam,.... 
Is it a lunar beam ? 

Or ye, who always stay a: home.... 
Pray, is it Saturn’s gleam ? 


Anecnotes, &c. 
Che Ofla....No. I. 


SWEEPING CHIMNIES. 


AN ingenious gentleman proposed, as the 
best and most effectual method of sweeping 
chimnies, to place a large goose at the top, 
and then by a string tied round her feet to pull 
the animal gently down to the hearth. The sa- 
gracious projector asserted, that the goose be- 
ing extremely averse to this method of enter- 
ing the house would struggle against it with 
all her might, and during this resistance would 
move her wings with such force and _ rapidity 
as could not fail to sweep the chimney com- 
pletely. ‘How cruel,” cried a lady present, 
“ would that be to the poor goose !” Why, 
madam,” replied the gentleman, “if you think 
my method cruel to the goose, a coufile of ducks 
will do.” 








—— 
STRONG REASONS AGAINST MATRIMONY. 


“ WELL, sir, do you ever intend to marry ?” 
«6 No, I cannot say I do....as 1 never was ac- 
customed to a wife, Lam not much inclined to 
matrimony ; for through the whole course of 
my life I have never found any thing agree 
with me but what I am accustomed to.” 

——— 
SKAITING, 


A younG, but inexperienced skaiter, with 
the graceful rapidity of the feathered Mercury, 
was gliding over the ice, when he saw ata 
distance some confusion, and heard an excla- 
mation that a young trd would certainly be 
drowned. He immediately checked his course, 
and then moving toward the youth, whom he 
beheld holding by the edge of the ice, strug- 
gling to extricate himself, and crying loudly 
and incessantly for assistance. As the skaiter 
approached, he begged the young lord to be 
silent, and then holding his handkerchief by 
one corner, he threw the other to him, at the 
same time extending his arm to the utmost, 
that he might keep the weight of his own body 
as far as possible from the broken part of the 
ice, and that the sound might be better able to 


that instant, a sailor, who viewed the scene 
from the shore, run to the benevolent skaiter, 
calling “avast, avast brother; the séiders on 
which you stand have no hold; that squalling 
lubber is more likely to draw you tothe bottom 
than you to heave.him above board, or tow 
him ashbere; catch fast hold of this here with 
your larboard hand’’s...so saying he jerked the 
end of a piece of rope to the skaiter, while he 
himself stood firm -on the ice, holding the other 
end. “ Now, boys, bear a hand,” cried he, 
“‘hilloa, pull away.” Thus my lord was extri- 
cated. ‘The sailor, after contemplating him 
with a look of contempt, said, * Zounds, what 
a squalling you did make, friend; **** me, if 
I have not seen a whole ship’s crew go to the 
bottom with less noise than came from your 
jaw-fcrt.” Whether my young lord’s shiver- 
ing condition deprived him of recollection, or 
that his delicacy was offended by the sailor’s 
speech, is not known, but he glided away with 





ull possible expedition without saying “@ word. 


sustain the youth when he got upon it. At - 





The generous skaiter then shaking the sailgp 
by the hand, offered him a guinea for his as. 
sistance... He is not worth the money,” *saiq 
the sailor ; “well, since you insist on it, master, 
I'll accept your guinea ; but, on my conscience, 
you have a hard bargain.” 7 
— > 2: ae 
ENGLISH AGILITY. 

In the great Dutch war in the reign of 
Charles II. the English fleet and that of Hol. 
land fought in the channel for three days suc- 
cessively, engaging in the day, and lying to at 
night. But just as they were preparing to re- 
new the action, advice came off that an armis. 
tice was concluded upon, and the hostile par- 
ties began to exercise mutual civilities. On 
board a Dutch man of war, which lay long-side 
an Engiish first-rate, was a sailor so remarka- 
bly active, as to run to the mast-head and 
stand upright upon the truck, after which he 
would cut several capers, and conclude with 
standing upon his head, to the great astonish- 
ment and terror of the spectators. On coming 
down from this exploit, all his countrymen ex« 
pressed their joy by huzzaing, and thereby sig- 
nifying their triumph over the English. One 
of our bold tars, piqued for the honor of his 
country, ran up to the top like a cat, and essay- 
ed with all his might to throw up his heels 
like the Dutchman, and not having the skill, 


he missed his poise, and came down rather | 


faster than he went up. The rigging, howe- 
ver, broke his fall, and he lighted on his feet 
unhurt. As soon as he had recovered his 
speech, he ran to the side, and exultingly cried 


out to the Dutchman, “ There **** your eyes 


do that if you can.” 


TRENTON BOOK-STORE. 
——2 +o 
FOR SALE, 
By James Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
: general assortment of 


Books L Stationary: 
Among which are..... 
BIBLES, school and family. 
Testaments, large and small. 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, different sizes 
Pierce’s Spelling Book. 
Webster’s do. 
Union do. 
Columbian do. 
Dilworth’s do. 
Cyphering Books. 
Writing do. 
Child’s Instructor. 
American Tutors Assistant. 
Dilworth’s do. 
Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 
Seott’s Lessons. 
Murray’s English Reader. 
Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 
Columbian Orator. 
American Preceptor. Geographies. 
‘Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 











Rudiman’s do. 
Mair’s Introduction. 
Clarke’s do. 


Corderi—Selecté VetriimGreek Grammar—Vir- 
gil—Ceasar—Sallust—Horace—Zenophon—&c. &e. 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 
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